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PORTRAITS OF AMATEURS. 
MISS GORDON, 

This number being the week for the 
portrait of a lady-amateur, we cannot avail 
ourselves of a better opportunity than the 
present of noticing this amiable and talented 
lady. Miss Gordon in person is about the 
middle stature, rather stout, but of good 
figure. Her voice is soft and pleasing, and 
her features rather small, but expressive. 
She has a quick and bright blue eye, which 
adds materially to enlighten her face, which 
makes it altogether intellectual and agree- 
able. She is, we think, without any dis- 
paragement to many other females whom we 
may hereafter notice, as well educated as 
any lady-amateur we have the pleasure to 
know ; and her dress and general demeanour, 
both on and off the stage, are that of a polite 
and well-educated lady. Having said thus 
much of her person and general appearance, 
we shall now state a few characters which 
we have had the pleasure of witnessing her 
in. Perhaps the most prominent and best 
of her efforts as an actress is the character 
of Pauline, in the “‘ Lady of Lyons.” She 
looks the character in every respect, and 
dresses it more appropriately than any who 
have attempted this pleasing character 
before. Her acting is chaste, and not un- 
frequently powerful. In the cottage scene 
she is both pathetic and feeling, and her 
action is appropriate and quite unrestrained. 
We witnessed her some time back in a 
drama, we forget the name of it at the 
present time, in which she took the character 





of a maniac with great ability; her wild 
and disordered mind and look were well 
pourtrayed, and elicited general applause 
from the audience. Her acting in genteel 
comedy is always to be admired, and it is 
a great credit to her when we state she is 
always well acquainted with the text, and 
her conception of the character she assumes 
is generally correct. Her byeplay is well 
studied, and she is seldom at fault in the 
business of the stage. When she does play, 
which is not very often, she generally 
draws a very respectable audience, which 
we consider shows she is respectably con- 
nected. When she plays again, if any of 
our readers should have the pleasure to 
witness her performance, we think they will 
arrive at the same conclusion as ourselves, 
that she is worthy of all we have said of 
her. 


The Theatres. 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


The long-promised production of Weber’s 
“Oberon” took place on Tuesday last, in 
the presence of one of the largest audiences 
of the season. This grand and romantic 
opera was produced at the old Covent 
Garden house in 1826, and created consider- 
able excitement, the personal superintend- 
ence of the composer enhancing the interest 
in the new work, and the already great 
popularity of “Der Freischutz” raising 
general expectation to the highest pitch. 
Madlle. Vaneri, who represented Ros hana, 
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had little.te do, but that was done carefully. | formance commenced with Shakespeare’s = 
Signor Mongini, as Sir Huon, was well comedy in five acts—‘‘ Henry the Fourth.” Li 
suited, but he displayed more than usual | Mr. Haynes personated the king with be- = 
of that exuberant energy that seems to be | coming dignity, and went through the part "4 
inseparable from his singing, and which | respectably; Mr, Wilson’s Prince of Wales a 
detracts from the quality of his voice. | wanted a little more buoyancy of spirit; in hu 
‘‘()! ’tis a glorious sight,” was finely sung. | other respects it was a fair performance. re 
Belart seemed to us to carry off a large | The beneficiare undertook the arduous part - 
share of the vocal honours. He took the | of Hotspur, a character he is well up in. - 
part of Oberon, and restored the air which | This gentleman always puts us in mind of Bax 
Braham compelled to give way to the| Mr. Phelps, but with a better voice, figure, ; = 
great tenor scena just mentioned. Signor | and action than the great tragedian. As ae 
verardi, as Sherasmin, made up capitally, | regards his acting, he is coarse and un- -_ 
and sang in the duett with Fatima, in the | finished; nevertheless there is much to be 
last act, ‘On the banks of sweet Garonne,” | admire in his delineation, it being full of Ho 
ina style that caused regret at the diminu- | energy and power, and as he becomes more Fre 
tiveness of his share in the opera. He | matured by experience in a regular formi- — 

altered his music a good deal, however, in | dable company, there is no doubt of his 

this scene, a proceeding quite unnecessary, | ultimate success, for there is no question as 
as the true text does not seem to lie too high | to his careful study and application. Mr, 0 
for his voice. Madlle. Lemaire, as Puck, | Fitzharding read the part of Falstaff very forn 
gained golden opinions. She both sang and | intelligibly; but there was a lack of the thea 
acted with remarkable intelligence and | dry, comic humour that ought to be invested @ lor 
vivacity. The parts of the Caliph, Babe- | in the fat, jolly knight. It was too studied Pres 
kan, Almanzor, and Abdallah (a corsair), | and prosy, and wanted more raciness, It deci 
were respectively represented by Signors | is a great undertaking to sustain the part ance 
Casaboni, Gassier, Castelli, and Mercuriali, | well in all its bearings, and as an amateur com 
in a satisfactory manner. The band was | performance it was creditable. Mr.Walker, rehe: 
more satisfactory than in any opera which | as Bardolph, was sufficiently stormy, and his p 
has been produced this season. The | his voice suited well for the character. Mr. arrar 
overture, given with astonishing fire and | Hosford made an efficient Douglas, and the occas 
brillianey, was rapturously encored, and | other characters were sustained with me- a she 
repeated with equal spirit. The accom-|diocre ability. _Mesdames Bradford and this ¢ 
paniments were played with extreme | Braham were efficient representatives of Mm a- 
delicacy, especially those to ‘The | Lady Perey and Mrs. Quickly. There was trion 
Mermaid’s Song,” the fairy choruses, and | some hitch about the afterpiece, and we BE sreat 
“Araby! dear Araby!” and a _ most did not stop to see it. varie! 
satisfactory precision was observed. It! On the following evening the tragedy of dotin, 
was very evident that much pains had “Othello” was very respectably acted. On frien¢ 
been bestowed on the mise-en-scene, and | this occasion a young lady, of the name of ambit 
the highest praise is due to every one | Ernst, a pupil of Mrs. W. West’s, took the whicl 
concerned for uniting in the production | character of Desdemona. Her person and one, | 
of a work as replete with difficulties as | ladylike appearance eminently qualify her was a 
with beauties. The scenery and dresses | for the gentle and loving bride. In the of th 
were magnificent, and, up to the present | pathetic scenes she moved the audicnce surpri 
moment, ‘Oberon’? may be regarded as | almost to tears by her overwhelming grief busin 
the great triumph of the present brilliant | and sadness. She certainly was most suc- well s 
season. We need scarcely add that Mr. | cessful in the delineation of the character, throug 
Benedict presided in the orchestra, or that | and for a second appearance proves to us, deline 
he fulfilled his arduous duties in the best | with more experience on the stage, she bear a 
manner, will be at no distant period, well qualified [Mj Mr. V 
to assume such parts with a success few Was q 
beginners can boast of. acted 
SOHO THEATRES. On Saturday the farce, “A Day after [ solut 
Mr. J. M. Cobden, styled the great Shake- | the Wedding,” was performed, when another the a 
sperian delineator, took a farewell benefit | of Mrs. W. West’s pupils made her first ag 
a 


here on Tuesday, the 3rd inst. The per- 


appearance on the stage, in the character of 


ma tion 














a __ 


Lady Freelove. She acquitted herself in 


manner that shows she has had good instrue- 
tion, and a mind and education to receive 
it. The quarrel scene between her and her 
husband, Sir John, was admirably kept up, 
and the audience applauded most enthusi- 
astically. Nor was she less to be admired 
in the humiliation and contrition she ex- | gentlemen 


pressed at the conclusion. She bids fair t 
stand high in genteel comedy, and he 


person, voice, and general appearance are | the part of Renault. 
much in her favour. Her tutoress ought to 


be proud of so charming a pupil. Mr. C 
How was all that was required as Sir Johr 


Freelove. The curtain dropped amidst uni- 


versal applause. 





—- 


ECLECTIC HALL. 
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a | His demeanour on the stage is more dignified 
than what it was wont to be, and itis a 
proof that the educated mind with study 
may be wonderfully improved. We heartily 
congratulate him upon his success on this 
occasion, and hope to witness him again ere 
long ina similar character. Both the above 
were deservedly applauded 
o | throughout the performance. Wewererather 
r | disappointed in Mr. Bennee, who undertook 
He did not make the 
character disgusting enough, and he has a 
. | knack of always turning his back upon the 
n | audience when speaking. Miss E. Vinning, 

as Belvidera, pleased us much. There 
are few ladies on the regular 
boards who can do so much justice 
to this arduous character as _ this 


One of the very best and completest per- | Very improving student, When she is for- 
formances came off at this private amateur | tunate enough to have gentlemen to play 
theatre, on Thursday last, we have seen for with, who have well studied what is 
along time. Otway’s tragedy of ‘ Venice | necessary to be done, it is a pleasure to 
Preserved” was acted throughout with a | see her act. On this oecasion she came out 
decided success, that few amateur perform- | in bold relief, and never did she play better, 





ances can boast of. It was evident at the | in every scene to the conclusion of the play, 
commencement there had been well-regulated | than on this evening. We feel satistied 
rehearsals, for each person was well-wp in | if some of the metropolitan managers saw 


his part, and the stage business was efficiently 
arranged. Mr. Richardson, whom we had 
occasion to speak of in high terms of praise 
a short time back, in the part of Othello, on 
this occasion assumed the character of Jattier, 
ina manner that convinces us of his his- 
trionic ability. The part is one that requires 
great versatile talent; there is so much 
variety of situation in it. First is the 
doting husband, the sincere and upright 
friend, the love of country, and the vaunting 
ambition, all to be depicted alternately, 
which makes the character a most arduous 
one, particularly to an amateur. All this 
was admirably well carried out in the acting 
of this talented gentleman. He quite 
surprised us as regards his action and stage 
business, all his exits and entrances being 
well studied, which heightened his acting 
through the whole play. It was a masterly 
delineation of the character, and did not 
bear at all the resemblance of the amateur. 
Mr. Wilson, as the bold and fearless Pierre, 
was quite in character. He looked and 
acted it in every way with a firmness and 
resolution that showed he had well studied 
the author, for his conception of the 
character was quite correct in every respect. 
He has very much improved in his decla- 
mation, and appears to feel what he utters. 


this clever young aspirant they would be 

‘inclined to offer her an engagement, and 
| now is the time for Mr. Phelps to add a 
talented young lady to his new company, 
for we feel certain she would be an ac- 
quisition. The interesting drama of ‘‘ The 
Last Man,” concluded the performance, in 
which Mr. Richardson played an Old 
Miser with great truth and natural feeling, 
showing a versatile talent few amateurs 
can accomplish. Mr. Wilson was also very 
good as Major Buttergate, and looked the 
bold soldier in every respect. Mr. Kennedy 
is always amusing, and the comic part of 
Jacob Codling lost none of its drollery in 
his hands. Mrs. Atkins and Miss Osmond 
acted the female characters very nicely, 
and the night’s amusement was altogether 
a first-rate performance. 


Mr. ArtHuR Youne, the celebrated Shakes- 
perian reader.—It will be seen by our advertising 
columns, that this gentleman continues to give dra- 
matic lessons, for which he is so well qualified. In 
his reading of a play he gives each character the 
tone and manner, so that it is not only reading the 


play, but it is acting the various scenes in which 
the different characters appear, which is a very 
difficult thing to accomplish, Gentlemen Amate 
who require instruction, should avail themselves 
his services. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Se 
| master-minds of Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, 
é | Beaumont and Fletcher, Congreve, Wycher- 
Notice —All Communications for the Editor to be | ley, Cumberland, Holcroft,) as well as 


JSorwarded, postage paid, to the Printer, No. 16, 
Vardliy Street, Wilmington Square, Clerkenwell, 
and Advertisements to be forwarded not later than 
Monday, 12 o'clock. 

EsMonpd.— Ie received the note with thanks, 

BartrLerr.— We will look at the MS. 

Ma.cotm.—Our late printer has mislaid all your 
letters. They never came to hand. 

8S. S.—The opera of Nino is by Verdi. 

C. Crew.—WM”. Jas. Anderson made his first ap- 
pearance at Covent Garden, in the year 1836. 


AMATEUR.— You can see Mr. Moreton at the Soho 
Theatre any evening. 


Che Theatrical Journal, 
WEDNESDAY, JULY ll, 1860. 


THE STAGE CONSIDERED 
WITH RELATION! TO THE PERIODICAL STRIC- 
TURES PASSED UPON IT BY 
MEMBERS OF THE CHURCH. 

To hold as ’twere the mirror up to Nature; to 
show Virtue her own feature, scorn her own image, 


and the very age and body of the time, his form and 
pressure.” 








BY B. W. W. 


Part I.—The Stage a Great?School.—The Impor- 
tance which was attached to Histrionics by, the 
People of Ancient Rome and Greece.—The folly 
of discountenancing Dramatic Representations.— 
Queen Victoria’s Patronage the best proof of the 
Healthy Nature of the British Drama.—Sterne’s 
idea of Recreation.—Whether Members of the 
Theatrical Profession will not bear comparison 
with those of any other ?—The British Drama a 
Powerful Aid in the Progress of Civilization. 
Most undeniably the stage is a great 

school, and in it are all the arts combined. 
No passion, no feeling, no circumstance, is 
stranger to it. Its accessories encompass 
much of the good, and it cannot, at the 
same time, be denied (most particularly 
upon the minor stage) also admit of some 
of the evil of some classes exemplary to life 
upon this most marvellous planet. 

The fact is, nevertheless, indisputable, 
that histrionics held great favour with the 
wisest of those great and sage men who 
distinguish themselves in that wondrous 
age which preceded the coming of Christ, 
and of whom we read in classical litera- 
ture. Aischylus, the father of tragedy, 
Sophocles, (the first inventor of that school 
which gave origin to those rapid flights of 
fancy which have since emanated from the 





others of his time, held the drama (even in 
its then rugged and undeveloped form) in 
high estimation, and sacrificed their great 
minds and genius to it. Rome and Greece 
were eminently distinguished for the im- 
portance and value which they placed upon 
the works of their great dramatists, although 
their works were seldom performed more 
than once or twice; but this simply re- 
sulted from the fact that their audiences 
numbered thousands, and expense with them 
was never in this matter of the least con- 
sideration. From that remote time down to 
the present moment (with the exception of 
England under the Protectorate) the stage 
and its multifarious associations have ex- 
panded in the public favour, and have 
formed a major part of the amusement of 
all civilized nations, We are also happy to 
say each year adds new houses to the pro- 
fession of the actor, who may no longer be 
looked upon as a roving mountebank. 

Before proceeding further it is scarcely 
necessary we should observe that, because 
we shall here attempt to rebut the divers 
attacks that have been from time to time 
made upon the stage and the drama by 
members of the Chureh, we are, of course, 
not opposed to the honest dictates of re- 
ligion, and that Almighty Power which 
created us and all things; far from it, we 
have, perhaps, as deep a sense of the 
omnipvtence and truth of our glorious 
Creator as many of those austere and high- 
minded men that profess much more. 
Under the fear of God we should all live; 
but we do not believe that it is contrary to 
goodness and holiness if we sometimes de- 
part from penance, and avail ourselves of a 
little harmless enjoyment—such as_ the 
stage may afford to the unprejudiced. 

We draw these conclusions from the fact 
that we have vet to learn that the earlier 
Christians were exclaimers against innocent 
pastime. Religion, if not so clouded by 
many who term themselves its exponents, 
would be rich and comprehensible to the 
minds of all classes of civilized people. In 
our opinion, there is no true piety in fettered 
acts and protestations. We see many per- 
sons, out of mere prejudice, frequently 
debar their children (even when at a com- 
petent age to judge for, and take care of 
themselves) from witnessing a totally harm- 
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less dramatic entertainment, and for the sole 
reason that they have become impregnated 
with a fulse or idiotic notion of the theatre. 
But if we take the matter in its right light, 
what does all this restriction avail ? Nothing 


that tends to the good of him who suffers it, | 


but much to his harm; for he repels the 
absurd doctrine that denies him his right of 
liberty ; and like a fresh horse, when he 
newly gains his liberty, he dashes off at a 
rude pace, and throws over all the examples 
that had been so sedulously set him. We 
maintain that many, if not almost all those 
gentlemen that have written against the 
stage, and cried down the drama as 
a huge ignominy, only do so from prejudice, 
and that they are directly ignorant of what 
the real drama, or what a well-conducted 
theatre is, from the fact that their opinions 
with regard to it prompt them to abhor the 
theatre, and which, moreover, upon their 
own confession, they never enter. If this 
last statement is accepted as a sterling fact, 
how can such gentlemen give us warranty 
that their objections towards the stage and 
the drama result from a sound doctrine? 
There’s no philosophy in it! 

One of the best provfs of the healthful 
nature of a dramatic representation, and its 
utter inseparability from what is unclean, is 
afforded in the fact, that our good Queen 
has not only extended her gracious patronage 
and countenance towards most of the prin- 
cipal theatres of the metropolis, but that she 
has invited them to her own palace of 
Windsor, where she has listened to the 
magic sentences of the British poets—the 
Immortal Bard at the head of all of them— 
and we do protest that that man who says 
evil was in this (whoever he may be) speaks 
falsely. As Shakespeare has it—‘“ All the 
world’s a stage, and all the men and women 
merely players,” and on the stage itself is 
the “ mirror held up to nature!” 

Sterne was one of those divines that you 
feel you could heartily love, for whilst he 
professed religion and noted its observance, 
he did not scout any harmless pleasure or 
enjoyment which man is afforded. ‘‘ Was 
mirth made for reprobates, and cheerfulness 
of heart denied to those who are the only 
persons who have a proper title to 
it ?”’ asked the sentimental journeyist. “ For 
what purpose do you imagine God has 
made us; for the social sweets of the well- 
watered valleys where He has planted us, 


— —— = -— = = ——_—_——s 
or for the dry and dismal deserts of Sierra 
Morena ?” 

We accept the remarks of Sterne with 
delight, and apply them to the stage as one 
of many harmless amusements. When Mr. 
Best, or Mr. Close, or Mr. Robinson, or Mr. 
Spurgeon, can point out that particular 
section of society and that especial profes- 
sion, or calling amongst our human com- 
munity which is free from vice, then, and 
not till then, will we acknowledge that the 
stage is an exception to a great rule. There 
is no profession—the clergy not excepted 
—that is spotless white ; none that is not, 
more or less chargeable with vice. ‘Travel 
the world over, look into every cranny of 
its vast expanse, and you shall find good 
and bad of all sorts. Why, then, should 
the partisan of the clergy, and the declaimer 
in the pulpit (for the reason only that the 
stage, being so eminently public, more is 
known of the private characters of its 
members than of any other class of society) 
level it to the lowest grade in the social 
scale, and complain so loudly of its obsce- 
nities? Let them look to themselves, and 
their own class, and do justice to all, for 
the scales of the blind goddess should no, 
be unequally balanced. Let it be remem- 
bered that members of the clergy have 
frequently stood at the bar of justice to 
answer crimes of which not an instance can 
be advanced against the actor. 

We must honestly admit that there is 
much to be held objectionable in some of the 
plays of our earlier English dramatists, more 
particularly of the Elizabethan era; but 
what was the chief cause of this condition of 
dramatic literature? The fault of a less- 
polished age, than that which is the charac- 
teristic of theeraoz our glorious and virtuous 
Queen Victoria. But how many moral 
lessons have not Shakespeare, Jonson, Kit 
Marlow, and many other dramatists of their 
time, enriched their compositions with, and 
it would not be too much to presume that 
these same golden sentences have tended 
somewhat towards effecting the gradual 
improvement that has for the past two 
centuries and-a-half been making such sure 
and steady progress. One fact is certain, 
the progress of a people must depend mate- 
rially upon their literature. Ever since the 
distant period of his memorable life, the 
gifted Shakespeare has occupied the vanguard 





in the ranks of literary celebrities; and he 
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is not now, even in the year 1860, to be 


supplanted by anyone. He will endure, ay, 
even to the extinction of Time. 

Are we to be riddled, then, into a great 
enigma, by the perorations of the Spurgeons, 
the Bests, and the Closes, and put forth no 
defence when the stage is represented as an 
Augean stable, so crammed with corruption 
that not even an Hercules could cleanse it. 


* Haste still pays haste, and leisure answers leisure ; 


Like doth quit like, and measure still for measure.” | 


We must play the (idipus at any cost, 
and without faltering meet these huge 
Sphynxes, who are ever and anon turning 
up the whites of their eyes in terrific horror 
at the profanity of the British stage and the 
British drama. 


CREMORNE GARDENS. 

The juvenile fete of Thursday last at 
these popular gardens was a great success 
in every respect. The weather was 
brilliant, the company numerous, the 
amusements appropriate, and the chil- 
dren and company highly delighted. 


A balloon is at all times an object of | 
interest, not only with children of tender | 


years, but also with those of a larger 
growth; but this occasion was rendered 
much more interesting by eight very 
handsome small balloons, made by the 
weronaut Lythgoe, the right to hold and to 


start which was drawn for by means of a | 
very handsome French turn table, at which | 


Mahomed, the celebrated Indian dwarf, 
presided, We would not omit particularly 
to mention the pleasing procession of the 
Morris and May-pole dancers, the celebrated 
Delavanti and Elliott Family, headed by 
the dwarf, which was led to the lawn by 
the brass band previous to the ceremony 
of drawing commencing. Neither must we 
fail to award the praise due to the early 
fireworks, which represented the toys of 
childhood, with the motto “ Welcome to 
Cremorne.” The grand ascent of the Prince 
of Wales took place admirably at seven. A 
repetition of this highly-interesting gala 
will be given on Thursday next, 


REASONS FOR NOT THINKING MACREADY 
GREAT. 
To the Editor of the Theatrical Journal. 
Sr1x,— When I first saw Mr. Macready, 
many years ago, Charles Kemble (a fine 
general actor) was performing with him; 





| and he was considered about his equal. At 
| all events, there was no vast disparity 
| between them. Then Macready rose to be 

first. As soon as he was in management 
| he subordinated all to him. Mr. Vandenhoff, 
'not much inferior in some parts to the 

“‘eminent”’ tragedian, was in his company. 
| The Cato, Coriolanus, Creon, Jaques, 
| Adrastus, and some other parts of Vanden- 
| hoff, in fact, ranked with the Virginius, 
Tell, Gambia, Rob Roy, and perhaps—but 
| I will not insist on actual equality here— 
the Werner, of Macready. Charles Kean’s 
Hamlet, good or bad, has been as popular 
as the “eminent’s,”’ even when Macready 
was not half a century old. I admit Mac- 
ready to have been superior to C. Kean, but 
it is a question if he ever drew as the latter 
did at Drury Lane. Mr. Macready was 
not an exciting, sometimes he was a dull 
actor. In great parts many thought him 
second-rate. Vandenhoff and he—the former 
being Othello, and the latter lago—once 
performed in my presence, and fairly divided 
the applause; but Macready’s lago was 
| better than his Othello; indeed, the best I 
have seen. At one time the public laughed 
at Macready’s Shakesperian efforts, and Mr. 
Bunn could not make him draw therein ; 
for the recollection of old Kean was then 
fresh in memory. It is ridiculous to com- 
pare the two tragedians in Shylock and 
Othello (old Kean’s chef-d wuvie); as absurd, 
in fact, as it would be to compare Charles 
Kean and Macready, or a man of the stand- 
| ing of old Cooper and Chars Kean; now 
| we have no tragedian worthy of the name; 
but Macready intimated that Phelps and 
|W. Wallack were the best. I have been a 
constant playgoer between thirty and forty 
| years, and I declare that I have seen but 
/one great actor in great parts all that time 
—the matchless Edmund Kean, a meteor 
ever to be wondered at and regretted. 

I am, Sir, your frequent reader, Detra. 








MR. WASHINGTON FRIEND. 

It was unexpected by the admirers of 
monologue entertainments that the late 
Albert Smith would so soon find a successor, 
but after witnessing the clever performance 
of Mr. Washington Friend, in association 
with his magnificent panorama of Canada, 
we consider that gentleman in many re- 
spects qualified to give an entertainment 
partaking of the characteristics of the 
talented originator of panoramic lectures. 
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Mr. Washington Friend las far more expen- 
sive scenic appliances at St. James’s Hall 
than we were accustomed to see at 
Egyptian Hall; and his lecture and singing 
are exceedingly good of their kind, although 
the songs (about a dozen of which he sings) 
are some of them of the “nigger”’ sort, 
while his anecdotes partake rather largely 
of Yankee peculiarity. his, however, does 
not render the evening’s amusement any 
the less inviting, and crowded audieuces 
attest nightly the excellence of the enter- 
tainment. KE. H. M. 


PROVINCIALS. 

EDINBURGH. — Quren’s: On _ Saturday 
se’nnight was presented, for the first time,a grand 
legendary spectacle by Stirling Coyne, entitled 
“ Satanas ; or, The Spirit of Beauty.” The piece 
isnot, ashas been stated, an adaptation from the 
French, nor yet a burlesque upon the opera of 
‘Satanella.’’ It was produced at the London Adelphi 
Theatre several years previous to the production of 
either the French or the English operas. The drama 
was sustained by Miss Maria Ternan with much 
artistic grace and skill. Her appearance in the last 
scene, in which an effect is produced like unto that in 
“ Faust and Marguerite’ was truly statuesque and 
beautiful. 

BRIGHTON.—The THEAtRE positively opens on 
the 28th instant for the regular dramatic season ; 
several of the old favourites are retained, amongst 
whom we are pleased to find Mr. Frederick Dewer, 
Mr. Robert Sontar (who is pretty well recovered 
from the serious accident he met), Mrs. Sontar, Miss 
Burettee, &e. Mr.J. Wilson, the scenic artist, is 
now fully occupied in his scenic department. 

WORCKESTER.—Tueatre Royan: Mr. Atkins, 
the talented comedian, of the Birmingham ‘Theatre, 
assisted by several members of the Birmingham 
company, appeared here on Monday night. Mr. 
Atkins is an old and deserved favourite in this city. 
Mr. Barton and Mr, Watkins are also great favourites. 
With the exception of Mr. and Mrs. Leigh, and Miss 
Vivash, the ether members of the corps dramatique 
are entirely strangers to a Worcester audience. 

LIVERPOOL.—Royat AMPHITHEATRE: Miss 
Louise Keeley and Miss, Wyndham have been the 
attraction during the week. Miss Keeley has 
appeared as Puss, in a dramatic folly of that name, 
and Pluto, in the extravaganza of ‘“ Pluto and 
Proserpine. ’’ Miss Wyndham has appeared each 
evening as Emily Melville, in ‘* You Can’t Marry 
Your Grandmother.”’ 


MR. ARTHUR YOUNG, 


iw Shakesperian Reader, continues to give 

instruction to Amateur and Professional Ladies 
and Gentlemen in the art of naturally acting any 
character in “ Othello,” ‘‘ Macbeth,” ‘‘ Hamlet,” 
“The Merchant of Venice,” ‘ Richard III.,” &c., 
and generally to prepare pupils for the stage. One 
lesson, 10s 6d—three lessons, £1 1s. 


All communications to be addressed to 216, Pen- 
tonville Road. 
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| Theatrical Gossip. 


| WE understand Mr. Dryden was a purchaser of 
| some scenes from the late Albert Smith’s collection. 
| Among them there is a first-class restaurant illumi- 
| nated—one of Boulogne ; the Place de la Concorde 

illuminated ; also the fine toned bell; the: deck of a 
peninsula beat, and Fete Noir Pass. They will bea 
most valuable addition to his Theatre, as they are all 
painted by Beverley. 

Roya Pavinion.—This theatre is undergoing 
an entire re-decoration, and many improvements will 
be made in the interior, such as a number of private 
boxes are to be added, the Proprietor, Mr. J 
Douglass, having made arrangements with an 
Italian Opera Company to perform twice a week, and 
English operas are to be done the other four nights. 
This is a bold attempt of the manager, and we trust 
the respectable families, and the public at the east 
end of the metropolis, will give their utmost support 
to the worthy and indefatigable manaver. 

Mr. F. Rortnson, late of Sadlers Wells Theatre, 
is engaged by the proprietors of the Olympic, Messrs. 
Robson and Emden. 

WE are pleased in being able to state that Mr. 
Smith, the respected stage-manager of the New 
Adelphi Theatre, who hss for severai days been 
confined to his house by severe indisposition, is now 
so far recovered as to be able to resume those duties 
which he has so long and so efficiently discharged. 

CrysTaL Pavacre.—Return of admissions for 
six days ending Friday, July 6 (including season 
ticket holders), 49,054. 

Miss CHaRLoTTE SAUNDERS, the clever come- 
dienne of the Strand Theatre, takes a benefit there 
on the 16th inst. 


Houioway’s OINTMENT AND PiLts.—Convul- 
sions, Fits, Epilepsy.—These attacks, common to all 
ages and all seasons, cannot be neglected without 
danger to intellect or life. Epilepsy, especially, re- 
quires prompt treatment, as it springs from a 
scrofulous state of the habit, which can only, with 
certainty, be removed in early life. For curing this 
terrible class of diseases Holloway'’s remedies have 
held an enviable notority for more than a quarter of a 
century. The ointment should be rubbed twice daily 
over the stomach and spine, as perseveringly a ssalt 
is rubbed in meat. At the same time Holloway's 
Pills should be freely taken in doses, to act energeti- 
| cally on the bowels, so that the system generally may 
| be thoroughly cleansed. 











DRAMATIC AND ELOCUTIONARY 
INSTRUCTION. 
rs. W. West (late of the Theatres Royal 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden) continues to 
give lessons in Elocution, and to prepare Pupils for 
the stage, at her residence, 26, Store-street, Bedford- 
square, 





HARRISON'S 
Theatrical Costume Warehouse, 
31, Bow-strREET, W.C., opposite THE RoyAL 
ITALIAN OPERA. 
ENTLEMEN’S New and Costly Costumes 
lent for Amateur Performances, Costume Balls, 
&c., and made to order. Scenery, Flags, and Decora- 
tions lent on the most reasonable terms, in Town or 
Country. Ladies’ Costumesof every description in 
velvets, satins, brocades, &c., for sale or hire, and 
made to order by Mrs. Harrison, Theatrical Costumier 
to the principal ladies in the profession. 
Copy the Address—Harrison, 31, Bow-street, 
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MADAME TUSSAUD'S 
[ ISTORICAL GALLERY atthe Bazaar, 


Baker Street.—New addition. Continuation 
of the line of English kings, from William the 
Con queror to the present period; William II., usually 
called Rufus, in the beautiful costume of the period. 
The line from Richard IIT. to Queen Victoria is 
completed but not arranged. — Admittance, one 
shilling; extra room, sixpence.—Open from eleven 
till ten at night. 





Rejoice, ye Children of the Thespian Art. 
{\AMUEL MAY, Theatrical Tailor, 35, Bow- 


\O street, Covent Garden, will be glad to treat with 
Ladies and Gentlemen engaged in amateur perform- 
ances for the sale or hire of Stage Costume. <A 
large assortment of every necessary for the same, 
Wardrobes made to order. Persons about to follow 
the profession will do well to give Mr. May an order 
for an outfit ; costume, elegance, economy, and punc- 
tuality all studied. 
Mind the address, Samuel May, 35, Bow-street. 


| OYAL DRAMATIC COLLEGE. 
CRYSTAL PALACE.—Granp [rte anp 
Fancy Farr on Saturpay, Juty 3l. The 
Council have the honour to announce, in consequence 
of numerous applications, they have made arrange- 
ments with the Directors of the Crystal Palace for 
the continuance of the Fete and Fancy Fair on the 
above date. 
Further particulars will be shortly announced. 
J. W. ANSON, Secretary. 
15, Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


SOHO THEATRE. 
| = W. Moreton and C. Howe, having 


taken this theatre for a summer season, beg to 
inform amateurs, and gentlemen desirous of making 
the stage their profession, that they can have stage 
practice on most desirable terms. ‘The theatre to be 
let for benefits, &c., cheaper than any in London. 
Application to be made any Monday, Wednesday, or 
Saturday evening. 


THE ELLISTONIANS 
AMATEUR DRAMATIC SOCIETY, 

75, Bolsover Street, Portland Place. 
Director, ..........Mr. S. Clarke. 


Gata about to make the Stage their 
profession will find this an excellent opportunity 
for assisting them in their studies. 

The following pieces are now on cast—‘ Rent 
Day,” “ Hamlet,” ‘“‘Good for Nothing,’ and 
** Othello.” Gentlemen wishing to jom and take 
part in the same are requested to communicate at 
once, that the cast may be completed. 

All communications must be addressed to the 
Director, who will furnish every particular required. 
Personal application to be made any Thursday 
evening, at Nine o'clock. 

THE CABINET THEATRE, 
Liverpool Street, King’s Cross, 
T° be let during the months of July and 
August, for Amateur Performances, on reduced 
terms. Apply to Mr. John Dryden, 12, Baker St., 
Portman Square. A postage stamp to be enclosed to 
all letters requiring an answer. 
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ECLECTIC AMATEUR THEATRE. 
J. FLEXMAN 


ow to Announce to the Amateur Public 

that his Amateur Theatre is the best in London, 
having a raised stage—three feet six inches, six- 
teen feet wide, thirteen feet high, and thirty- 
three feet deep. Dressing rooms with every comfort 
for Ladies and Gentlemen. ‘The Theatre to be Let 
on Moderate terms. 

Any Lady or Gentleman wishing to take parts in 
the pieces being made up, willplease to Apply at the 
Hall at any hour between 10 a.m, and 11 p.m., 18, 
Denmark Street, Crown Street, Soho. 

The Club next plays—The Carpenter of Rouen, 
Whitebait at Greenwich, and Mrs. White, for which 
parts may be taken. 

Any Lady or Gentleman wishing to become a 
member of the Eclectic Amateur Club, can do so by 
applying at the Hall at anytime. ‘Terms, Gentlemen, 
ls. 6d. per week; Ladies, Free. The Club meet 
from 8 to 11, 

Manager, Mr. J. P. Brown. 

Costumier to the Theatre, Mr. Harrison, Bow-street. 

All communications (inclosing a stamp ifan answer 
is required) to be addressed to J. Flexman, 18, Den- 
mark-street, Crown-street, Soho. 


THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY ROOMS, 
High Holborn, 


(Formerly Casino de Venise), 


A= open every evening for dancing. The 
celebrated band, under the direction of Mr. W. 
M. Packer, plays a nightly varied selection of the 
most approved classical and modern music. Doors 
open at half-past eight ; overture at nine ; closing at 
twelve punctually. Admission, 1s. 





HIGHBURY BARN. 
(ren EVERY _ evening—SIXPENCE.— 


Dancing in the Hall on Wet evenings, on the 
Platform on Fine evenings. Commence at 8 O'clock. 





ECRET DISEASES, SPERMATOR- 
RHA, NERVOUS DEBILITY.—Mr. A. 
PEEDE, of thirty years’ practice and experience 
in the treatment of Urino-Genital Diseases, Sperma- 
torrhoea, Nervous Debility, &c., may be confidentially 
consulted in all private cases. The efficacy of his 
treatment has been demonstrated by a successful 
practice in London for many years. Nervous 
sufferers, including those afflicted with want of 
energy, loss of memory, self-distrust, functional 
incapacity, or debility, have a perfect guarantee that 
the utmost skill and experience will be made avail- 
able in the treatment of their cases. Hours of 
consultation, from 9 till 2 and 4 till 10—Sundays, 
9 till 2 only—at Mr. Peede's surgery, 45, Liquor- 
pond Street, Gray’s-inn-road, London. 





Published every Wednesday Afternoon, at Twelve o’clock, 
by Vickers, 28, Holywell-street, Strand, and W. J. Kelly, 
Gray’s Inn po ote Holborn, for the Proprietor, Mr. 
W.Besrow ; and sold by J.Allen, Warwick lane ; Harris, 
Blackfriars-road; Purkess, 60, Compton-street, Soho; 
Lacy, Bookseller, Strand; J. G. Hopcroft, 14, Little 
Queen-street, Holborn; G. Purkess, Edgware-road ; 
and all Booksellers and Newsvendors. To be had, by 
order, in any of the Provincial Towns. 

All communications for the Editor to be forwarded to the 
— 16, Yardley-street, Wilmington Square, Clez- 

enwell, 
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